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MR. CALHOUN, OF SOUTH CA-ROLINA. 



Tho bill making further appropriation to bring the existing war witb. 
Mexico to a speedj and honorable conclusion, being under consideration- 
Mr. CALHOUN rose, and thus addressed the Senate. Never, Mr. Pre* ' 
sident, since I have been on the stage of action, has our country been 
placed in a more critical situation than at present. We are not only in the 
midst of a very difficult and a very expensive war, but we are involved in a 
domestic question of the most irritating and dangerous character. They 
both claim our serious and deliberate consideration, and I do trust that before 
this session closes, late as it is, they will both receive a full discussion. It 
is due to our constituents that the actual state of things in reference to both 
should be fully understood. For the present, I propose to consider the ques- 
tion which is more inimediately pressing — how shall the war be conducted 
to bring it most advantageously to a successful termination ? Or, to express 
it a little more fully, how shall it be conducted to enable us most advantage- 
ously to effect all the objects for which it was made ? For it is only by 
effecting those objects that the war can be properly said to be successful. 

There are two ways in which the war may be conducted. The one is, to 
push on offensive operations until Mexico is compelled to yield to our terms. 
The other, to take a defensive position and to maintain and secure the pos- 
session of the country already in our military occupation. The question which 
I propose to consider is, which of these two plans of operation ought to be 
selected. It is a grave question ; in my opinion, next in importance only 
to the war itself. . I have given it my deliberate consideration, and the result 
to which I have come is, that we ought to choose the defensive position. 
I shall now proceed to state the reasons upon which that conclusion is founded. 
I believe it is tho policy best calculated to bring the war advantage 
ously to a successful termination ; or, to express it more fully and explic- 
itly — ^for I wish to be fully comprehended on this important question- 
to bring it with certainty to a successful termination, and that with 
the least sacrifice of men and money, and with the least hazard of dis- 
astrous consequences and loss of standing and reputation to the country. If 
I rightly understand the objects for which the war was declared, I feel a 
deep conviction that, by assuming a defensive attitude, all of them may be 
effected. I say, if I rightly understand, for, strange as it may seem, those 
objects, even at this late day, are lefl to inference. There is no document 
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in which they are distinctly enumerated and set forth by the Government, 
and of course they can only be ascertained by viewing the messages of the 
President in reference to the war, in connection with the acts of Congress 
recognizing its existence, or for carrying it on. I have examined them, and 
particularly the message of the President to Congress, recommending that 
Congress should make war, for the purpose of discovering the objects for 
which it was made, and the result is that they were threefold : first, to repel 
invasion ; next, to establish the Rio del Norte as the western boundary of 
Texas ; and thirdly, to obtain indemnity for the claims of our citizens against 
Mexico. The first two appear to me to be the primary, and the last only 
the secondary object ot the war. The President, in his messages, did not 
recommend Congress to declare war. No. He assumed that war already 
existed, and called upon Congress to recognise its existence. He aflirmcd 
that the country had been invaded, and Americrn blood spilt upon American 
soil. That assumption was based on the position that the Rio del Norte 
^as the western boundary of Texas, and that the Mexicans had crossed that 
boundary to the American side of the river. This he affirmed was an in- 
vasion of our territory. 

The act of Congress reiterated the declaration that war had been made 
by the Republic of Mexico, and thus recognised the Rio del Norte as the 
western boundary of Texas, and the crossing of that river by the Mexicans 
-as an act of invasion. Hence, both the Executive and Legislative branches 
of this Government are committed to the fact that the Rio del Norte is the 
western boundary of Texas, and that crossing it was an invasion on the 
part of the Mexicans. To repel the invasion and establish the boundary 
were then clearly the primary objects of the war.. But having got into the 
war, the President recommends it to be prosecuted for the other object I 
have mentioned — that is to say, indemnity for our citizens — a recommenda- 
tion, ill my opinion, proper ; for while we are engaged in war all the dififer- 
ences between the two countries ought, if possible, to be settled. These 
appear to me to be the objects of the wan Conquest is expressly disavowed, 
and, therefore, constitutes none of its objects.. The President, in addition, 
recommends that wo shall prosecute the war in order to obtain indem- 
nity for its expenses, but that in no sense can be considered as one of its ob- 
jects, but a mere question of policy ; for it can never be supposed that a country 
would enter upon a war for the mere purpose of being indemnified for its cost. 

I hold, then, Mr. President — such being the objects of the war — ^that 
all of them can be accomplished by taking a defonsive position. Two 
have already been thoroughly efifected. The enemy has been repelled by two 
biilliant victories. The Rio del Norte is held, from the mouth to its extreme 
source, on the eastern side, by ourselves. Not a Mexican soldier is to be 
found there. As to the question of indemnity to our citizens, such has been 
the- success of our arms that we have not only acquired enough for that, 
bat vastly more, even to comprehend, great as they already arc, the 
expienses of the war, if it should be judged to bo wise and and just pol- 
icy on our part to make Mexico responsible for them. Here arises the 
question — shall we hold the line we now occupy, and which we cover by 
our military forces, comprehending two*thirds of the whole of Mexico, em- 
bracing the valley of the Rio del Nortei on the west side, as far as the Sierra 
Madre, and on the north to the southern limits of Lower and Upper Cali- 
fomia and New Mexico— shall we hold all this, or shall we select some 



other position better calculated for the object in view ? I am not prepared 
to discuss this point, t have not the requisite information, and if I had, it 
would not be necessary, with the object I have in view. What I pro- * 
pose to discuss, in the absence of such information is, what considera- 
tions ought to govern us in selecting a defensive line. These must be 
deducted from the objects intended to be effected by taking a defensive 
position. 

The first and leading consition that ought to govern should be to select a 
line that would folly accomplish the objects to be effected in making the 
war ; avoiding the appearance, however, of taking any portion of the coun« 
try on the mere principle of a war of conquest. But what may be required 
in reference to this consideration may be enlarged by the other considera- 
tions he would now proceed to state. 

The first and most impoitant of them' is, that in selecting a defensive line^ 
it should be such as to possess, in the greatest degree, such natural ad» 
vantages as would require the smallest sacrifice of men and money to defond 
it; and among others, such as would afford every facility for drawing prompt- 
ly supplies of men and provisions from the adjoining country. The next consi- 
demtion in making the selection is, that the country covered by it should be 
convenient and desirable for us to possess, if in the ultimate adjustment of 
the difference between us and Mexico, it should become the established 
boundary of the two countries. I go further, and add, that it should be such 
as would deprive Mexico in the smallest possible degree of her resources and 
her strength ; for, in aiming to do justice to ourselves in establishing the line, 
we ought, in my opinion, to inflict the least possible amount of injury on 
Mexico. I hold, indeed, that we ought to be just and liberal to her. Not 
only because she is our neighbor ; not only because she is a sister repub- 
lic ; not only because she is emulous now, in the midst of all her difficulties, 
and has ever been, to imitate our example by establishing a federal repub- 
lic ; not only because she is one of the two greatest powers on this conti- 
nent of all the States that have grown out of the provinces formerly belong- 
ing to Spain and Portugal ; though these are high considerations, which 
every American ought to feel, and which every generous and sympathetic heart 
would fool, yet there are others which refer more immediately to ourselves. 
The course of policy which we ought to pursue in regard to Mexico is one of 
the greatest problems in our foreign relations. Our true policy, in my opinion, 
is not to weaken or humble her ; on the contrary, it is our interest to see 
her strong, and respectable, and capable of sustaining all the relations that 
ought to exist between independent nations. I hold that there is a mysterious 
connection between the fate of this country and that of Mexico, so much so, that 
her independence and capability of sustaining herself are almost as essential 
to our prosperity, and the maintenance of our institutions as they are to hers. 
Mexico is to us the forbidden fruit ; the penalty of eating it would be to 
subject our institutions to political death. ^ 

The next consideration is, that the line should be such, in the event of its 
being ultimately established between us, as would lead to a permanent peace 
between the two countries ; and, finally, that it should be such as would bad 
to as speedy a peace as possible, and for this purpose it should be eminently 
coercive. Neither of these requires any illustration. 

Such being the considerations that ought to govern us in selecting a de- 
fensive line, the next question is, what line would l^est fulfil them ; and h0re 
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again, I am not prepared to pronounce definitivelj. It requires a more 
exact knowledge of the country than I possess or can derive from any of 
the maps, all of which, there is reason to believe, are more or less imperfect ; 
but while 1 do not feel myself prepared to pronounce definitively, I am 
prepared to suggest a line, which, in my opinion, to a very great extent, will 
tiillil most of those considerations ; and what recommends it more strongly 
to mc is the fact, that it is substantially the one which the Executive them- 
selves, as I infer from the declaration of the chairm n of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, contemplate establishing even in the event of a successful 
oflensive war. The line to which I refer is the following : beginning at the 
mouth of the Rio del Norte, and continuing up the same to the Pass del Norte, 
or southern boundary of New Mexico, about the thirty-second degree of 
north latitude, and thence due west to the Gulf of California, which it would 
strike, accoitling to the maps, nearly at its head, and thence down the Gulf 
to the ocean, 

I now propose to turn back and compare this line, with the considerations 
which I have laid down, as those which ought to govern in selecting a defen- 
sive line. It will secure all the objects for which the war was declared. It 
will establish the Del Norte as the western boundary of Texas throughout its 
whole extent, from its mouth to its source ; it will give us ample means of in- 
demnity, even if the cost of the war itself should be deemed proper to be includ- 
ed in the indemity, which, as at present advised, I am far trom being disposed 
to countenance. The next consideration is, that the line should be such as 
would involve in its maintenance the least sacrifice of men and money. In 
reference to this the one suggested has great advantages. In the first place, 
on its east side, the Del Norte would constitute the line, a broad, rapid, and 
navigable stream, of which we would have the entire command, and in the 
next it would be near to the settled parts of Texas, from whence, in an 
emergency, the forces and the means of supply necessary for its defence 
may be promptly derived. The whole extent of this portion of the line is 
less than four hundred miles, measured on tlie map. I have consulted the 
opinions of military men of judgment and experience, in reference to its 
defence, and they inform me that three forts properly located, one not &r 
from the mcuth of the Del Norte, another somewhere near Camargo, and a 
third at the l^ass del Norte, properly constructed, and garrisoned with a suit- 
able force, would be sufficient for its defence. The fort at the Pass del 
Norte would, from its position, not only defend the river itselfj but protect 
New Mexico, by commanding the only passage though which the Mexicans 
could invade it. Four regiments would be ample to garrison the forts, after 
the first year, when they would be completed. 

The other portion of the line, extending from the Pass del Norte to the 
Gulf of California, and thence through the gulf to the Pacific Ocean, would 
be still more easily defended. The part which extends fircm the mountains 
that border New Mexico on the west, and which seperates the waters of 
the Del Norte Irom those which fall into the Colorado and the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, passes through a country inhabited on both sides by Indian tribes 
through its whole extent, and requires neither men nor forts for its defence. 
It is in length about three hundred and fifty miles. The residue is covered 
by the Gulf of California. A few small vessels, which could be furnished un- 
der the peace establishment, with a single regiment, would be ample fer its 
defence, and the protection of California. Hence, five regiments, with a snuJI 
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iiaval force, supported })j tlie contiguous population, would be sufficient for 
the defence of the whole line against any force which Mexico could bring 
against it. ^ 

The next point to consider is, what would be the expense of maintain- 
ing this force, in addition to what the peace establishment would require* 
On this, too, I have consulted officers of experience, and they are of opin- 
ion that two and a half miUions of dollars annually would be sufficient. 

The next consideration is, that the country to be covered should be conveni- 
ent and desirable to be held by us, if, as has been stated, on the settlement 
of our diflTerences with Mexico, the line should be established as the per- 
manent boundary. And here again it possesses striking advantages. It 
is contiguous to us. It has on its eastern side the Rio Del Norte as the 
boundary between it and Texas, and on its northern, the southern boundary 
of Oregon, through its whole extent. But what makes it still m&ire desirable, 
tind what is of vastly more importance to us, is the very circumstance which 
makes it of little value to Mexico, as it regards its strength or resources ; 
and that is that it is almost literally an uninhabited country. It covers an area 
iyf 600,000 square miles, with a population of less- than 100,000, of all com- 
plexions and all descriptions, being but one inhabitant to each six miles square. 
It is indeed as sparsely settled, and even less so, than the country in the pos- 
session of the neighboring Indians. It is this very sparseness of popu- 
lation which renders it desirable to us ; for if we had the choice of two 
regions of equal extent, and in other respects equally desirable, the one 
inhabited and the other not, we would choose the uninhabited, if we con- 
sulted the genius of our government and the preservation of our political in- 
stitutions. What we want is space for our growing population, and what 
we ought to avoid is, the addition of other population, of a character not 
suited to our institutions. We want room to grow. We are increasing at 
the rate of 600,000 annually ; and in a short time the increase will be at the 
Tate of 1,000,000. To state it more strongly, we double once in twenty-three 
years, so that at the end of that period we will number forty millions, and in 
another twenty-three years, eighty millions, if no disaster befal us. For 
this rapidly growing population, all the territory we now possess, and even 
that which we might acquire, would, in the course of a few generations, be 
needed. It is better for our people and institution, that our population shonld 
not be too much compressed. 

But the very reasons which make it so desirable to us, make it of little 
advantage to Mexico. Her population is nearly stationary, and will not, at 
ber present rate of increase, within the period I have specified as that 
within which our population will have twice doubled, be but a few millions 
more than at present. Indeed, so far from being valuable to Mexico, it is 
directly the opposite ; a burden and a loss to her. It is, in the first place, 
exceedingly remote from her. California is as far from the city of Mexico 
as it is from New Orleans, and New Mexico is not much nearer to it than it, 
is to Washington. They are both too remote to be defended by so weak a 
power. It is a remarkable fact in the history of this continent, that the ab- 
originies in this and the adjacent portions of Mexico, encroach upon the 
European occupants. The Indians are actually gaining ground upon the 
Mexicans, not but that they are brave and capable of defending themselves 
with arms, but the jealousy of the central government had in a great measure 
disarmed them, while £rom its feebleness and remoteness, it is incapable, of 
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affording tkem protection. It is said liiat there are not less than three or* 
four thousand captives from New Mexico and the neighboring States, in the- 
handi of the Indians. Such being the state of things, it is manifest that 
while the acquisition would be of great importance to us, it would, instead 
of being a loss to the Mexicans, be a positive gain. The possession by our 
people would protect the whole of the adjacent portions of Mexico from the 
incursions and ravages of the Indians, and give it a greater degree of secu- 
rity and prosperity than it over has experienced from the commencement of 
her revolution, now more than a quarter of a century ago. 

The next consideration is, that the line should be such, if it should be es- 
tablished as a boundary, as would lay the foundation of a permanent peace 
between us and Mexico ; and here again it has remarkable advantages — ^it 
is impossible for us to prevent our growing population from passing into an 
uninhabited country, where the power of the owners is not sufficient 
to keep them out. In they will go. We may pass laws heaping pen- 
alty upon penalty, but they will be of no avail to prevent our pioneers from 
forcing themselves into the countr}% unless efficiently resisted by the power 
in possession. Of this we have abundant proof from experience in our re- 
lations with the Indians. Many and severe laws have been passed to pre* 
vent intrusion upon them, with little effect. In the end, the only remedy 
has been found to be, to purchase their lands, and remove them to a greats 
er distance. If such is the case with the Indians, where the population is 
more dense, and our means of preventing intrusion much greater, it 
would be vain to expect that we could prevent our people from pene- 
trating into California, or that the government of Mexico would be able ta 
prevent their doing so. Even before our present difficulties with Mexico, 
the process had begun. Under such circumstances, to make peace with 
Mexico without acquiring a considerable portion at least of this uninhabited 
region, would lay the foundation of new troubles and subject us to the haz- 
ard of further conflicts — a result equally undesirable to Mexico and ourselves* 
But it is not only in reference to a permanent peace with Mexico that it 
is desirable that this vast uninhabited region should pass into our possession.. 
High considerations connected with civilization and commerce make it na 
less so. We alone can people it. with an industrious and civilized race, 
which can develope its resources and add a new and extensive region to the- 
domain of commerce and civilization. Lefl as it is, it must remain for gene* 
rations an uninhabited and barren waste. 

This brings me to the final consideration that the line should be such as 
to cover an extent, ample for the purpose of coercing a settlement, and in 
this respect, the one suggested leaves nothing to be desired. 

But while I suggest this as a definite line, if a better cannot be found, it 
would be very far from my views to hold the country which it covers abso- 
lutely. My opinion is, that it ought to be held as the means of negotiation. 
We ought to say to Mexico, that such is our intention, and that if s^^e is 
ready to negotiate, we are ; and not only to negotiate, but to settle fairly,, 
justly, and liberally, and with a view to a permanent peace betu'een the two 
countries ; and if, for that purpose the part held by us should be considered 
more than an indeomity, to pay liberally for the balance. 

But in order to render the means of coercion more effectual, I would hold, 
not absolutely, but also subject to negotiation, the ports of Mexico now in our 
possession, and which we could retain without too great a sacrifice of mea 
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and money. These ports I would open to the commerce of all countries, sub* 
ject to a rate of duty that would barely covei* the expense of maintaining 
the line. ^ 

I have now fully shown that wo may certainly maintain this line, and 
thereby accomplish all the objects for which the war was declared, and that 
with little or no sacrifice of men or money, or without hazard or loss of repu* 
tation ; and I may add, with a fair prospect of laying a foundation for a per* 
manent peace between us and Mexico, on the final settlement of the differ- 
ences between us. What would be its fruits 1 A speedy reduction of a 
large portion of the expenses of the war, by discharging the whole of the 
volunteers as soon as a defensive position is taken, which may be in Uie 
course of a few months. It would make a saving of fifleen or twenty mil- 
lions of dollars during the year ; the necessity for additional taxes would be 
avoided; credit would be immediately restored ; a considerable portion, of 
the loan might be dispensed with ; and last, though not least, a measure 
which many of us on this side the chamber have so much at heart, I mean- 
that of free trade, would be rescued from great and impending danger. The 
short experience we have had of its operation holds out the prospect of al- 
most unbounded prosperity to the country ; not so much in consequence of 
the reduction of our own duties, as that made by Great Britain, which has 
opened her ample market for grain and other provisions of every description. 

But it may be objected to the policy, that, with all its benefits, it would 
not bring peace. I think otherwise. What reason would Mexico have 
for holding out ? None that I can perceive. On the contrary, she would 
see that we had undertaken to do what we could certainly perform — what 
our strength was abundantly adequate to go through with, without hazard 
or difficulty — she would also see that she had everything to loose and nothing 
to gain by holding out, and that if she obstinately persisted in refusing to 
treat, she might lose the of territory covered by our line, without com- 
pensation, instead of being liberally paid for. its value beyond fuU indem- 
nity for our claims against her. 

But there are other and powerful reasons which would induce her to come 
to terms. By assuming a defensive position, and ceasing to push offensive 
operations against her, the feelings of the people of Mexico would in a 
short time undergo a great chajige. They now regard the war as a war 
between races and religions, and thus regarding it, they are under the 
excitement of the strongest and the profoundest feelings of our nature. 
Every nerve is braced, and eveiy arm strengthened in resistance to us. 
The resolution of the whole country is to oppose us to the utmost of their 
power and resources. A defensive attitude on our part would tend power- 
fully to abate these deeply excited feelings. The war would no longer be 
regarded as a war of races, and religions. They would no longer dread 
the extinction of one or the other. The ordinary every, day business of life 
would gradually absorb their attention. Add to this the efHect which 
the possession of their ports would have upon their fuiances, by cutting 
off the most prolific br^inch of their revenue, and there would seem to be 
fair grounds for believing that, within a short. peiiod, much shorter pro- 
bably than could be effected by offensive operations, she wpald be ready 
to negotiate and settle the differences between the two countries by a per- 
manent peace. But, supppse in all this I am mistaken, and that Mexico will 
jM^rsist in holding out with her charaeteri^ic obstinacy, what would be the re- 
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milt ? We will have war without expense or hazard — a war partaking much 
more of the character of peace than of war, so fiir as we are concerned. Our 
population would flow into the territory covered by our defensive line, and 
enable us to reduce the military establishment which would be necessary in 
the first instance. Above all it will once again place us on tefra firma, and 
enable us to see beyond the dark curtain which is now suspended between 
us and the future. 

I have now stated the reasons why I an* in favor of taking a defensive po- 
sition. I have, I trust, shown that we can by it bring the war to a suc- 
cessful termination, with little or no sacrifice of men and money, and with- 
out hazard of any description whatever. It remains to be shown, what are 
the grounds of my opposition to the continuance of an offensive war, and if 
I am not greatly mistaken, they are as gtrong as can well be conceived. I 
am opposed to it, for the very reverse reasons to those I have stated. There 
is no certainty, in the first place, that it will bring the war to a succesful ter- 
mination ; and in the next, if it should, it would be at a vast expense of men 
and money, and with no inconsiderable hazard of disastrous consequences, 
and loss of national reputation. 

In order to understand fully and correctly the force of the objection to 
continuing and pushing offensive operations, it is indispensable that the 
object intended to be effected should be distinctly and clearly perceived, for 
until that is understood, we can form no decisive opinion in reference to 
it ; and here I premise, that its object is not conquest, or the acquisition of 
territory, for that is expressly disavowed. I further premise, that it is not to 
acquire additional means of indemnity, for I have already shown that we 
have ample means now in our hands to effect that purpose. If then it is 
for neither the one nor the other, I ask what is its object? But one an- 
swer is given ; to obtain peace ; or to use the language most commonly em- 
ployed, to conquer peace. But how is peace to be obtainedift It can 
only be by treaty. War may be made by one nation, but peace can only 
be made by two. The object then is to obtain a treaty ; but what treaty, one 
that will suit Mexico ? That can be obtained at any time. No, the treaty 
which is wanted is one that will suit us ; but how can that be effected, but 
by compelling Mexico, by force of our arms, and at our dictation, to agree 
to such terms as we may dictate ; and what could these terms be, but to 
secure all the objects for which the war was declared ; that is, as has been 
shown, to establish the Rio Del Norte as our western boundary, and to ob- 
tain ample territory as the only means of our indemnity? 

The intention, then, is to compel Mexico to acknowledge that to be ours 
which we now hold, and can, as I have already shown, easily ho'd, without 
her consent. This is all — ^more or less cannot be made of it. But how is 
Mexico to be compelled to sign such a treaty. We' are informed that, for 
that purpose, the intention, in the first place, is to take Vera Cruz, and the 
Castle of San Juan de Ulloa, and then to march to the city of Mexico, and 
there to dictate the treaty. Now, with this object in view, I ask the Senate, 
is it worth while to pursue a vigorous war to compel Mexico to acknowl- 
edge that to be ours, which we hold, and can easily hold, against her consent. 
Is it worth while, even if we were perfectly certain of complete success by 
taking Vera Cruz and marching to Mexico, and there dictating a treaty at 
the end of this campaign ? What would be the sacrifice, in efilecting this, of 
men and money? The army authorised to be raised is about sevedty thou- 
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Band men, and the expense of the campaign may be put at thirty millions of 
dollars. It will probably exceed it by several millions, but I desire to be 
moderate. Suppose the active force in the field be 60,000 men, what then 
will be your sacrifice under this supposition ? the loss of thirty millions of 
dollars. And what the sacrifice of life will be, may be judged of by looking 
at the past. One third-must be put down as certain to perish, not by the sword 
only, but by disease. Sixteen thousand lives then must be sacrificed. Now, 
I put it home to you Senators. Is it worth while to make this immense sacri- 
fice of money and men for the mere purpose of obtaining the consent of 
Mexico to hold what we can so easily hold in despite of her? I put 
a graver question. I appeal to the conscience of every Senator who hears 
me, can you as a Christian, justify giving a vote that would lead to such 
results ? Nay, is there one of you, who would give thirty millions of dollars, 
and sacrifice the lives of sixteen thousand of our people, for the two Call- 
fornias and New Mexico ? I answer for you, there is not one ; and yet we 
propose to pursue a war, which, if terminated in a single campaign, and most 
fortunately, would lead to these sacrifices. 

But is there any certainty our forces would reach Mexico by the end of this 
campaign ; or if they did that a treaty could be dictated ? These are ihe ques- 
tions that next demand our serious consideration. 

An offensive war, such as we propose to carry on, looks as a possible event 
ultimately to subduing the country. Viewing it in that aspect, the war is 
but barely commenced. It is true we have acquired two-thirds of the terri- 
tory of Mexico, but let it be remembered, these two-thirds are adjacent to 
us ; let it also be remembered that it is sparsely populated. To give 
a vivid conception of its extent, the portion of Mexico held by us is al- 
most 100,000 square miles more than the whole extent of the magnificent 
valley of the Mississippi, embracing the entire region between the Allegha- 
ny and Rocky Mountains, But although such is the immense extent of the 
territory, there are but six or seven hundred thousand inhabitants scattered 
over its surface. 

It is this adjacent country, thus sparsely inhabited, which we have over- 
run, and now hold by military occupation. We have met, in conquering it, 
but little resistance, except from the regular army of Mexico, and as yet have 
gained in reality but little in a military point of view. Instead of conciliating 
the inhabitants they are reported to be more hostile than ever, and not an in- 
considerable portion of our army will be required to hold and defend the coun- 
try we occupy. As yet we have scarcely approached Mexico proper, consisting 
of the elevated plain on which the City of Mexico stands, and the hot regions 
extending on the east, along the Gulf of Mexico to Yucatan, and along the 
borders of the Pacific and the Gulf of California, on the west. Within these 
comparatively narrow limits, consisting of one-third of all Mexico, there is 
at least seven millions of people, fully ten times as many as the portion of 
Mexico we occupy. Here, too, is the seat of her wealth, and power, and 
civilization. The character of the country, and its climate, present formidable 
obstacles to an invading army. The approaches to the table land are few, 
passing through narrow defiles, and up steep acclivities, and the region 
itself is mountainous and rough in the extreme. It may be compaired, 
in a military point of view to Mount Atlas, in Africa, or the Caucasus, 
in Europe. To this may be added a scanty supply of food for men, and for- 
age for horses, of an invading army. The climate of the hot regions, both 




n^nco my opinion, already expresB^d. that it is our true poltcynofd 
weaken nor humble her, but to dustre to see her tmder & safe aod Btabl^ 
goreniment, and capable of sustaining all Ihe relations which ought to exiBt 
lielween indcpondeut nations. Situated as ibo Iwo cDuntries are to each 
other, my cooviction is deep, ihnt the prosperity of each, and the mainteu- 
aitce of free and popular institutions on the part of botli, depend greatly upon 
oUrpurauing towards her a just and liberal course of policy. In thig view 
I hoM this war to have been a great departure from our true line of policy, 
arid therefore, deeply to be deplored. Should we he so unfortunate now 
as to commit ihe error of determining to prosecute offensive operations vig- 
orously, instead of taking a defensive position, wo shall take a step which 
I fear we shall long have to rue. Thus thinking, I regard it a paramount 
question — parly is nothing lo it ; but, let me say to whatever party may ad- 
vise it, that Ihey slake their late upon a cast which may end in their over- 
throw and ruin, to say nothing of the higher consideration of disasters to the 
country, on which I nave so tiilly dwelt. 

There is but one way of escape, as far as I am capable of seeing, aud that 
I havo suggested. I might say much more to enforce its adoption, but &' "' 
bear consuming tho further time of the Senate. The way 1 Iftive at 
gested is not the result of recent reUcction, for I have long looked'apoa t 
subject with intense interest. Nor is it the first lime I have suggested it^& 
my place. During the last session, in a discussion while our doors were 
closed, on the bill appropriating two millions of dollars for a like object, I 
suggested, but more Itriefly, the same plan of policy as the most advisable 
course, and the only one, as far as I could see, likely soon to bring the war 
to a certain and successful termination. 

With a few observations in referenco to myself, 1 shall close my remarks. 
I shall feel myself compelled, as the Senate will readily perceive from what 
I have said, to vote against the amendment of the Senator from Michigan, 
la reference to that amendment and the bill itself, Ireserre an esprcssiom 
of opinion until 1 see further developments, both as to the course of policy 
intended to be pursued in conducting the war, and the great domestic quealion 
to which I havo alluded. My vote may depend upon developments as 




